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The following fanciful picture of a child succoured by a be- 
nevolent fairy, is from a Poem “recently published in Lon- 
don, entitled ‘Tue Piea oF THE MipsuMMER Fairies,’ 
on — Hood, author of ‘Whims and Oddities,’ 


“Tt chane’d,’ quoth she, ‘in seeking through the meads 
For honied cowslips, sweetest in the morn, 

Whilst yet the buds were hung with dewy beads, 
And echo answer’d to the huntsman’s horn, 
We found a babe left in the swarths forlorn. 


A littie, sorrowful, deserted thing, . 
Begot of love, and yet no love begetting; 
Guiltless of shame, and yet for shame to wring; 
And too soon banish’d trom a mother’s petting, 
To churlish nurture, and the wide world’s fretting, 
For alien pity and unnatural care;— | 
Alas! to see how the cold dew kept wetting 
His childish coats, and dabbled all his hair, 
Like gossamers across his forehead fair. 


His pretty pouting mouth, witless of speech, 
tay half way open, like a rose lipp’d shell; 
And his young cheek was softer than a peach, 
Whereon his tears, for roundness, could not dwell; 
But quickly roll’d themselves to pearls and fell, 
Some on the grass, and some against his hand, 
Or haply wander’d to the dimpled well, 
Which love beside his mouth had sweetly plann’d, 
Yet not for tears, but mirth and smitings bland. 


Pity it was to see those frequent tears 
Falling regardless from his friendless eyes; 
There was such beauty in those twin blue spheres, 
As any mother’s heart might leap to prize; 
Blue were they, like the zenith of the skies - 
Softened betwixt two clouds, both clear and mild, 
Just touch’d with thought, and yet not over wise, 
They show’d the gentle spirit of a child, 
Not yet by care or any craft defiled. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
FRIENDSHIP, 
‘A TALE, BY A LADY. 
[Continued. } 

Une day when Carlos had resided about two years 
in Toledo, he entered the, shop of an aged Jew, to 
furnish himself with a present for a person who had 
rendered him a kindness, He had made his purchase, 
and was about leaving the shop, when his eye was 
arrested by a ring on the finger of the Jew, which 
he felt almost assured must be the one he had given 
Henry Mansfield. How it could be in Spain, he 
could not imagine; but still the workmanship was 
rather peculiar, precisely like that of the ring which 
had been his; and one of the diamonds was wanting. 
He asked if that ring was for sale. The Jew look- 
ed at him for a moment, and tBen #aking it from his 
finger named the price. When Carlos examined it 
more nearly his suspicions were confirmed; for the 
motto and the initials of his parents’ names, placed 


the matter beyond doubt. The incident agitated | 


him. How should that ringbe in Spain? Had his 
friend parted with this gift of affection? And if so, 
Was he near, and possibly distressed with want, in a 
strange land; vainly seeking the companion of his 


early years? May ask,” said Carlos, how you 
obtained this ring?” “I purchased it,” replied the 
Jew, “of a way-faring man.” Carlos begged that 
he would describe him. The description answered 
not to the person of his friend: he was much perplex- 
ed—still it was unquestionably the ring he had given 
Henry. “This ring,” said he, “belongéd to my 
mother:—it has been mine. By what changes ithas 
come here, I know not; but I will purchase it of you.” 
‘Was your mother,” asked the Jew, ‘¢‘ Donna Elina 
Amazili?” ‘* Her name was Amazilli,” Carlos re- 
plied. “I knew the family well,” rejoined the Jew- 


\**T was the steward of the household. _Donna Elina, 


of illustrious descent, married a man of comparative- 
ly obscure birth; and from that hour her kindred aban- 
doned her. I remember this ring—it was a gift of 
your father. By my hand, he sent it one evening, 
to my lady, as a token that he was near. I was the 
husband of her favourite attendant. We became 
wealthy by the magnificence of our employer, and 
our own frugality; and many years since left the 
service. J was induced to purchase this ring, by 
my recollection of the gentle lady who had worn it. 
We all revered and loved her. When I consented 
to part with the ring to you, 1 was actuated by ‘a 
hope that a person so evidently interested in its un- 
told story, might be able to furnish a elue by which 
might learn the fate of its former owner. Yes, I 
now see in your countenance, astrikiug resemblance 
to your mother:—is she yet alive?” There was 
something singularly venerable and attractive in the 
appearance of the Jew. He exhibited no trait of the 
character unjustly attributed to his contemned race. 
His aspect and manner won the confidence of Car- 
‘os. He told his story, and his wonder respecting 
the ring. ‘The mystery may yet be solyed’’ said 
the Jew. Carlos asked if any branch of his mo- 
ther’s family were living. “All are gathered to 
their fathers,” the Jew replied, “save your grand- 
father. He stands in his solitude like an aged tree. 
I wish- you to present yourself before him. Your 
likeness to his daughter, will touch his heart. His 
displeasure has long ceased; and he has sought her 
even with tears. His own, and not strangers, shall 
inherit his estates and honours’. Carlos desired not 
increase of wealth, but the thought of meeting in 
peace his mother’s father, was delightful to his ar- 
dent and tender spirit. He learned from the Jew, 
that the castle of Molina, the residence of the aged 
Amazilli, was situated four leagues from the city, 
and having engaged his new friend to accompany 
him, he proposed setting off on a visit to his grand- 
father the next morning. . He gave his address and 
returned to his palace, whither the Jew had enga- 
ged to follow him in the evening. The thoughts of 
Carlos were now deeply oecupied. He almost hoped 
that his friend was in Spain;—but where should he 


: 


seek him? He had no clue to direct his steps. He | 


respecting the cause of his affliction. 


walked upon his terrace, lost in thought, till the ci- 
ty was wrapt in midnight silence; and then recollect- 
ing the engagement of the Jew he wondered that 
he had not yet arrived. All arround was beautiful- 
ly illumined by the light ofa full moon. Wishing to 


commenee his journey early, he immediately left the 


palace, and turned his steps towards that part of 


the city in which the Jew resided. He had not 


walked far when the venerable man met him. His 
head was uncovered. The night air blew the white 
locks from his aged temples; and he wrung his with- 
ered hands in anguish, like one moaning for beloved 
children, refusing to be comforted because they are 
not. With the tenderest sympathy Carlos asked 
“My daugh- 
ters! my daughters! exclaimed the son of Abreham, 
—‘‘they are lost! and I will go down tothe grave 
sorrowing!” ‘Have they been called to another 
world?—* worse, worse than dead!” the distressed 
father replied. ‘‘ They are carried into captivtty by 
those who -held them.’ Some time passed before 
the phrenzied distress of the old man would suffer 
him to tell the story of his ealamity with any de- 
gree of coherance. Carlos at iength gathered from 
his distracted replies, that his daughters, in return- 
ing from an exeursion, into the country, attended by 
only one servant, had been seized, and forcibly car- 
ried away by a company of armed ruffians. The 
faithful servant, who had nearly lost his life in vain 
endeavours to defend them, had returned wounded, 
and heart-broken, to his master. ‘‘ Have you any 
suspicions,” asked Carlos, ‘* who the vile men can be 
who have eommitted so black afdeed?” “I believe,” 
replied the Jew, “that the plot was formed and di- 
rected by one, who was a fellow servant with me in 
the family of your grandfather. He always hated 
me for my supposed interest in that family, and ty- 
ing the ground of his subsequent enmity in falsehood, 
for some pretended injury, he has, through my whole 
after life, manifested towards me an inveterate an- 
tipathy, endeavouring, in every possible way, to 
wound my reputation, or my happiness. Yes, it was 


the cruel Maniller! Ah! this is indeed the death blow,” 


centinued the Jew, in a frantic tone dashing himself 
onthe earth. In vain did Carlos endeavour to com- 


| fort him with the hope of soon finding his daughters. : 
“‘ Return with me to my house,” said he, in the sooth- 


ing tones of kindness and sympathy, “I will collect 
the men of my household, and ere the dawn we will 
set off in search of your daughters; and not a nook 
willI leave unexplored, tilll return toa father’s 
arms. The poor Jew at length yielded to the gen- 
tle urgency of Carlos, and suffered himself to be led 
tothe palace. The young Spaniard was now en- 
gaged in an enterprise which called forth all the en- 
ergies of his generous and enthusiatic spirit. He 
resolved to recover, even at the risk of his life, the 
youthful captives. He immediately dispatched a 
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carriage of domestics to the dwelling of the Jew, to 
remove to the palace the “wounded man, and the 
rest of the household; consisting, as it was found, of 
only an aged woman, living in the capacity of house- 
keeper. The wife of the Jew had died many years 
before. After hours of anguish, the unhappy father 
sunk, exhausted, into a troubled slumber; and Carlos 
directed that every attention should be rendered to 
the strangers during fhis absence. Morning had 
scarcely with its first faint gleamings, appeared in 
the eastern sky, when twelve armed men, mounted 
on noble steeds, issued from the palace gates. Car- 
los gave them directions, and having lingered a few 
moments, again to assure the bereaved Jew, who 
had awaked to renewed phrenzy, that he would re- 
store his children, or perish:in the attempt, he left 
the court, well armed, and mounted on the beauti- 
ful horse which had been the gift of his friend. The 
horsemen soon separated into companies, and took 
different roads. Carlos, in the enthusiasm of his re- 
solution, plunged, unattended, into a deep wood.— 
He felt that elevation of soul which gave him cou- 
rage to supply what he might want in numbers. As 
he advanced into the forest there was a gradual open- 
ing, admitting the cloudless light of the pure ether; 
and before he had travelled many miles, leaving the 
forest on his left, he pursued his way through a wind- 
ing, obscure road, amidst wild and romantic scene- 
ry. His keen eye, as he travelled on, glanced into 
every grove and coppice; over every wood-crowned 
hill, and frowning precipice. ‘T'wo or three times in 
the course of the day, he stopped to refresh Chesnut 
with the sweet herbage which grew by the way side, 
and the pure water of a mountain stream;—and for 
many, many miles, he had not seen a human habita- 
tion, when just at night, he came within view of what 
appeared the turrets of an ancient castle. Black 
clouds had gathered, and the aspect of surrounding 
nature presaged a tempest. Carlos believing that he 
could no longer, to advantage, pursue his way, thought 
it proper to seek a shelter for the night; and keeping 
constantly in view the possibility of finding the ob- 
jects of his search, he turned his ceurse towards the 
old pile, whose towers, as he approached, frowned 
darkly amidst the gathering gloom of night and 
storm. The old castle, almost entirely in ruins, kept 
its perilous station on the giddy height of a tremen- 
dous precipice, overhanging a deep, black river.— 
Fit place it seemed for the commission of murderous 
deeds. Imagination never painted a wilder scene.—. 
With dauntless spirit Carlos galloped over the draw- 
bridge, and having led_his horse threugh the ponde- 
rous gate, which turned gratingly on its rusty hinges, 
he secured him beneath the shelter of an ivy-grown 
wall, gathered for hima parcel of the long grass 
which waved in the court, and then boldly entered 
the habitation of departed centuries. Solitude reign- 
ed within, and the thought of man never presented 


a wilder desolation than that which breathed through | 


the dismal apartments. The hollow wiads moan- 
ed through the broken walls; and all was full of me- 
Jancholy and ruin. Carlos by gloomy twilight, calm- 
ly surveyed the dreary place, end having taken some 
refreshments, with which he had furnished himself, 
he entered an apartment a little more remote from 
the outer air, and wrapping himself’ in his cloak, he 
endeavoured to compose himself andsleep. But for 
hours, thought was too busy for his repose. Just be- 
fore midnight, he sunk, exhausted, into an uneasy 
kind of slumber; from which he was startled by a loud 
crash. He listened a few moments—all was silent, 
and supposing that some broken part of the wall 


might have fallen, he tried again to’ sleep. Soon 


however, his attention was aroused by the indistinct 
sounds of trampling horses, and mingling voices, 
stealing upon the silence of the night. The sounds 
approached: surprised, but not appalled, Carlos etart- 
ed upon his feet, and listened with intense interest. 
In a few moments a party of horsemen evidently 
wound their way around the hill on which the ruin 
stood:—rough voices were now distinctly to be heard; 
and directly a considerable company appeared to 
enter ata different part of castle from that where 
Carlos had found admittance. ‘They entered the 
apartment adjoining that in which he stood; and the 
height of a fire soon gleamed through the crevices 
of the wall which separated him from the party;— 
composed, as his searching eye easily discovered, of 
ferocious looking men, generally of large stature.— 
Their conversation soon proved them the lawless ban- 
ditti. They seemed in high glee, and talked of having 
that day taken a fine booty. On observing them 
more narrowly, what was the horror of Carlos at re- 
eognizing as one of them, Henry Mansfield! He 
seemed rooted to the spot; and his eye was fixed, as 


countenance was pale and wan, es of one who hated 
his path. The eye of Carlos could not deceive him. 
It was indeed his friend Henry, of a more manly sta- 
ture indeed, than when they parted; but still there 
was that striking identity, which the eye of friend- 
ship could not mistake. ‘‘ You have been tame to 
day,” said one, who appeared the leader of the band, 
addressing himself to Henry,—‘‘a tame, mean-spir- 
ited wretch. You don’t take hold of your work like 
a man: have acare, or! will recall the moment when 
I rescued you from death.” The look of the captive 
was firm; but he was silent. It was evident that he 
was & prisoner, in the hands of men who acknowl- 
edged no law, human or divine. It was evident, too, 
that his life had been spared through the interfer- 
ance of the leader. ‘I despise a mean soul,” said 
one of the ruffians, “one that”can’t do the work 
which is set before him.” Henry was ordered to close 
confinement, so that the damps of a dungeon, as the 
leader expressed it, might teach him to do something 
for the privilege of living in the open air. The first 
impulse of Carlos, was to rush from his place of con- 
cealment, and defend his friend with his life:—but 
he instantly thought that by so doing he should vain- 
ly sacrifice both, which checked his impetuosity of 
feeling, and determined him to wait, in hope that he 
might yet save his friend. | 

(To be Concluded.) 


ORIGINAL 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY. | 
Philosophy and poetry sent from heaven to cheer 
the toils and alleviate the conditions of mortality, 
determined scparately to pursue their allotted occu- 
pations. 

Philosophy soon busied herself in deep researches 
and obstruse speculations concerning the organiza- 
tion and various combinations of matter: witnessing 
effects, she laboured to the investigation of causes: 
ebserving the phenomena of nature, she sedulously 
applied herself to the study of her Jaws. | 

Not always aspiring, she applied many of her dis 
coveries to the common purposes of the beings 
around her; and though she delighted most in scal- 
oo lofty precipices, and climbing with unwearied 


ootsteps, over rugged mountains; she was often seen || 


walking amid the humble paths of domestic lif¢:—a 
Runford as well as a Franklin was her pupil. Her 


by a charm, on the countenance of his friend. That} 


was alternately following the courses and revolutions 
of the planets, and penetrating the darkest recesses 
of earth. She forged chains for the elements, and 
compelled them to become the humble ministers of 
man. She arrested the destruction of Jove’s own 
thunderbolt, and bade the etherial fire descend harm- 
less tothe ground. Cold and joyless seemed the 
brow of philosophy, contracted by midnight vigils; 
frowning contempt on the trifles around her; and to 
those she seemed like the genius of Aladdin’s lamp, 
serving against his own will, and bearing treasures 
tothe beings he despised:—but to her devoted fol. 
lowers she displayed a thousand charms. 

In the s1ean time poetry had become the adopted 
child of nature, and the darling friend of man:—well 
pleased with him even in his savage state, she led 
him by the hat.d through various stages of refine- 
ment, to the circle of domestic enjoyment. Vice 
sunk abashed from her presence, from a sense of in- 
nate deformity; for harmony was the very existence 
of poetry.—Beauty, symmetry, and order, and the 
mild scenes of social love, were dear to her. 

She displayed the duties of man to man in so 
bright and pleasing a garb, that she won the hearts 
while attracting the ears of her hearers: and while 
imagination stood delighted, judgment graciously 
condescended to approve. Her harp derived its chief 
inspiration from passion; but it was passion purified, 
raised and refined. Hope was its usual, its fayour- 
ite theme; but the deep tones of despair sometimes 
rolled along its silver wires:—its notes were so truly, 
so delicately adjusted, they answered to every breath 
that passed over it: the zephyrs of the spring waked 
its most melodious accents;—the rude blasts of win- 
ter shrieked hastily along its chords. 

Poetry might at times give too much scope to fan- 
cy;—she might amuse herself with trifles—but the 
flights of fancy often led men from the contemplation 
of their griefs;—and where the trifles of wit flashed 
their sunbeams;—care smoothed his wrinkled front: 
and sorrow wiping away her tears, smiled; she hard- 
ly knew at'whgt. 

Science ridiculed the lightness of poetry; but po- 
etry smiled at the fopperies of science. Philosophy 
sarcastically advised her to paint a butterfly on her 


Subject by the nature they had assumed to misfor- 
fortune, philosophy deliberately prepared her zie, 
and hemlet:—poetry, knowing how ineffectual was 
resistance, bowed patiently beneath the storm, or 
calmly rose above it. ; 

In injury, philosphy sat brooding over her wrongs, 
and prepared the avenging dagger. Poetry might 
be excited to resentment; but it was oftener from a 
sense of injustice, than personal wrong—and _ con- 
ciliation was dear to her, when the offence did not 
imply depravity. 

From nature and analogy, philosophy drew de- 
ductions to the existence of a God, just and wise.— 
Poetry reasoning from the ,heart, comprehended at 
a glance, all the attributes of & divine being; merci- 
ful, benevolent, compassionate. — 

Here then, engaged in a common eause, they de- 
termined henceforth to unite their efforts to add to 
the enjoyments of life and teach how to enjoy—to 
explain the necessity of a Creator, and show how to 
adore. C. W. 


After her condemnation, no dejection was visible 
in Anne’s deportment; even in hearing of her bro- 
ther’s death, she betrayed no violent emotions.— 


eagle eye, glancing through clouds and obscurity, 


When her days were numbered, she seemed to have 


harp, and she did it, for it was the emblem of sou!’ . 
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jost sight of eare and sorrow; much of her time was 
spent in devotion; at intervals she conversed with 
her wonted grace and animation, occasionally quoting 
her favourite passages of poetry. n the evening 
previous to her execution, she prostrated herself be- 
fore Lady Kingston, deploring the rigor with which 
she had sometimes treated the Princess Mary, and 
eonjuring that lady, in her name, to supplicate forgive- 
ness of the step-daughter whom she had offended.— 
In making this solicitation, her mind was probably 
impressed with apprehensions for Elizabeth, over 
whom Jane Seymour was soon to assume maternal 
authority. Till midnight, she communed with her 
almoner. At an early hour she arose with a serene 
aspect, conversing with as much ease, as if she had 
been indifferent tothe approachingevent. Kingston 
himself was astonished at her deportment, declaring 
that he had seen many die but never before saw any 
who rejoicedin death. In the course of the morning 
she even rallied on her approching execution, but 
occasional pleasantry did not suspend her serious re- 
flections; and she requested Kingston to be present, 
when she receved the sacrament, that he might attest 
her protestations ofinnocence. She afterwards ex- 
pressed her regret that she had yet some hours to 
live, declaring, that, “she longed for the happy mo- 
ment of emancipation and triumph.” Nor did her 
resolution falter as that time approached; when by a 
prudent precaution of Kingston, strangers were 
dismissed from the Tower, and not more than thirty 
persons admitted to witness the catastrophe. By 


~ one of those few spectators, Anne Boleyn is stated to 


to have approached the fatal spot with perfect com- 
posure, that her countenauce was cheerful, and re- 
tained all its wonted preeminence of beauty. At 
this moment, superior to selfish feats, or uncvailing 
regrets, she advanced, surrounded by weeping atten. 
dants, whom she vainly attempted to reconcile to her 
destiny. Among these, the most cherished was 
Wiat’s sister, with whom Anne continued in earnest 
conversation, and at parting, presented to her, with 
a benignant smile, a small manuseript prayer-book, 
which the afflicted friend was ever after accustomed 
to wear in her bosom asa sacred relic of imperishable 
altchment. To her other companions, she made 
the same bequest, beseeching them not to grieve be. 
cause she was thus doomed to die, but to pardon her 
for not having always addressed them with becoming 
inildness; then ascending the scaffold, she addressed 
the witnesses of her death, with a calm, and even 
smiling countenance; then uncovering her neck, she 
knelt down, and fervently ejaculated; “To Jesus 
Christ I commend my soul!’ But though her head 
was meekly submitted to the axe, the intrepidity with 
which she refused the bandage for some time, delayed 
the accomplishment of her sentence; the touching ex- 
pression of her eyes disarmed even her executioner, 
and it was at length by stratagem that he seized the 
moment for giving the strokeof death. An excla- 
mation of anguish’burst from the spectators, which 
was quickly overpowered by the discharge of artillery 
announeing the event, the last royal honour offered 

to the memory of Anne Boleyn.—Miss_Benge. 

REIN DEER. | 

The Laplander is a wanderer from nature and ne- 
eessity. His subsistence depending entirely upon 
the Rein Deer, his life must be regulated and his hab- 
bits formed by their movements. A herd of three 
or four hundred, enables a Laplander to live well 
—he can make a supply of cheese in summer, and in 
the winter can afford to kill deer enough to keep his 
family with venison. With two hundred, a man 


ain 


can keep along, if his family is small, but if heh 
only one hundred, his subsistance is yery precarions. 
If he has but fifty, he is poor, and must join his stock 
to some rich Laplander, and be considered a menial, 
and must watch and tend the herd, and bring them 
tothe milking, in return for the living secured to 
him. A Laplander who possesses a herd of one thou- 
sand is a rich man, and there are some who own fif- 
teen hundred, and even two thousand. 

While wandering in the ®immer with his herd, 
his food is sparing; he eats no rein-deer venison; he 
contents himself with alittle milk and a few curds 
purloined from cheese, and the whey that is obtained 
in the process of making it. The deer affords only 
a small quantity of milk, but that is so rich, and 
has a flavour so delicious and aromatic, that it is diffi- 
cult to drink much of it ata time. It isa great luxury, 
and wouldbe so considered, in more affluent regions. 
In colour and consistency it resembles very rich 
cream, and the peculiar delicacy and spicyness of it, 
is owing to the kind of herbage upon which the an- 
imal browses imthe summer. It commands a high 
price, and even at any price the churlish mountain 
Laplander dislikes to part with it. The cheese is 
made by a similar process to that used by those who 
make cheese from cows’ milk in more temperate cli- 
mates. A pure rich oil is sometimes distilled from 
it, which is extremely serviceable in restoring parts 
which have been frost bitten. Butter is seldom 
made from the milk, and is no loss, because bread isa 
thing unknown. Various dishes are made of the 
whey, such as thickening it with long boiling, and 
adding whortleberries to it, likewise by making it 
into a soup with angelica roots,&c. They also pre- 
pare the blood of the animal in various ways, upon 
which they set a great value, on account ofthe antis- 
corbutic qualities which they believe it to possess. 
The speed of the rein deer has been variously esti- 
mated. A journey ofone hundred and fifty miles over 
a mountainous country, was preformed with one deer 
in bad weather, and through deep snows, in four days. 
But that was slow travelling, the same journey was 
performed, when the ice and snow were smoother, in 
24hours. The greatest instance of the speed of this 
animal on record, is 800 English miles in 48 hours, 
by a Swedish officer, who was sent express from the 
frontiers of Norway to Stockholm. He was des- 
patched with a sledge and one rein deer, but the fuith- 
ful animal dropped down lifeless just after his arrival 
at the capital. The most accurate account of the 
speed of this animal is given by Pictet, who started 
fonr deer, each ina light sledge with afdriver. The 
foremost accomplished 14 feet 11 inches in a second; 
the second, 11 feet 11 inches in a second, and the 
other two were distanced. 


VARIETY. 


WOMAN. 


When nature and modesty enlighten her charms, 
the lustre of a beautiful woman is brighter than the 
stars of Heaven, and the influence of her power it is 
in vain to resist. ‘The whiteness of her bosom tran- 
scendeth the lily; her smiles are more delicious than 
a garden of roses. The innocence of her eye is like 
that of the turtle; simplicity and truth dwell in her 
heart. The kisses of her mouth are sweeter than 
honey; the perfumes of Arabia breathe from her lips. 


Remember then oh daughter of innocence, in the 
spring time of youth andinthe morning of thy days; 
when the eyes of men gazeon with delight, and 
nature whispereth in thine ears the meaning of their 


looks; ah hear with caution their seducing words, | 


guard well. thy heart nor listen to their soft persua- 
sions. Remember thou wert made man’s reasonable 
companion, and not the slave of his sensuality. The 
end of thy being is not merely to satisfy his looks, but 
to assist him in the toils of life, to soothe him with thy 


tenderness and recompence his love with thy soft en- 
dearments. 


HOPE AND FEAR. 
The promises of hope are sweeter than roses in the 


bud, and far more flattering to expectation; but the - 


threatenings of fear are a terror to the heart.. Inell 
thy undertakings let a reasonable appearance animate 
thy endeavours; ifthou despairest of success thou shalt 
not succeed. If thou believest a thing impossible, 
thy despondency shall make it so; but he that perse- 
vereth shall overcome all difficulties. A vain hope 
flattereth the heart of a fool, but he that is wise pur- 
sueth it not. In all thy desires let reason go along 
with thee, and fix not thy hopes beyond the bounds of 
probability. 


SINCERITY. 

The tongue of the sincere is rooted in his heart;— 
hypocrisy and deceit have uo place in his words. He 
supporteth as a man the dignity of his character, to 
the arts of hypocrisy he scorneth to.stoop. He is 
consistant with himself, he is never embarrassed. He 
is far above the meanness of dissimulation, the words 
of his mouth are the thoughts of his heart. He ad- 
viseth in friendship, he reproveth in freedom, but the 
hypocrite passeth his days in perpetuate restraint, his 
tongue and his heart are forever at variance. Oh 
fool, the children of wisdom shall mock at thy cun- 
ning, in the midst of security thy disguise is stripped 
off; and the finger of derision shall point thee to scorn. 


ANGER. 

As a whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees, and de- 
formeth the face of nature; or as an earthquake in its 
convulsions overturneth cities, so the rage of an an- 
gry man throweth mischief around him; danger and 
destruction wait on his hand. Indulge not thyself in 
the passion of anger; it is whetting a sword to wound 
thine own heart or murder thy friend. Harbour not 
revenge in thy breast, it will torment thy heart, and 
discolour its best inclinations. On the heels of folly 
treadeth shame; at the back of anger standeth re- 
morse. | 


TEMPERANCE. 

The nearest approach thou canst make to happi- 
ness on this side the grave, is to enjoy from Heaven, 
health, wisdom and peace of mind. These blessings 
if thou possessest, and would preserve to old age, 
avoid the allurements of voluptuousness, and fly from 
hertemptations, for if thou hearkenest unto this ad- 
versary of virtue, thou art betrayed and deceived. 


HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is much more equally divided than some 
of us imagine. One man may possess most of the ma- 
terials, but little of the thing; another may possess 
much of the thing but very few of the materials. In 
this particular view of it, happiness has been beauti- 
fully compared to the manna in the desert, he that ga- 
thered much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack: therefore, to diminish envy, let us 
consider not what others possess, but what they en- 
joy; mere riches may be the gift of lucky accident or 
blind«chance, but happiness must be the result of pru- 
dent preference and rational design; the highest hap- 
piness then can have no other foundation, than the 
deepest wisdom; and the happiest fool is only as hap- 
py as he knows how to be. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘THE LONELY BOWER. 


She sat within her lovely bower, 
’ Her head upon her hand reclining, 
And gazed upon a withered flower, 

A rose with eypress leaves entwining; 
Like glimpses of the clear blue sky, 
Through snow flakes, shone her downcast eye. 


‘He bade me wear this flower,” she cried, 
Untill the hours, too slowly flying, 
Again should see him by my side; 
He comes nogeand the rose is dying: 
And ah, within my lenely bower, 
I’ve waited many a weary hour. 


I wore it next my throbbing heart, 
Untill its bloom was sadly faded; 
Ah! thus the hues of hope depart, 
And thus the blooms of joy are shaded: 
And now, an emblem of my grief, 
I’ve *twimed it witha cypress leaf. 


“ How gay we met! the starting tear. 
Was trembling in his eye so brightly, 
That parting sigh was still more dear, 
Oh cannot love interpret rightly? 
i thought+be still my trembling heart— 
I thought he grieved that we must part. 


“‘ That hand, so often clasp’d in mine, 
Upon my brow was placed in blessing; 
And when he whispered, ‘I am thine 
Till death’—what then my heart was pres- 
Ah! was that vow a traitor’s art, 
And ail that’s left a breaking heart?” 


The. gun’s last glories, fading fast, - 
Upon that lonely bower was glancing, 
The lady’s eyes were upward cast, 
» A step—a hurried step advancing: 
She turns, she starts, “he’s true!’ she cried, 
Her lover stands at Emma’s side. 


+‘ Lady! when love and honour vow, 
*Tis fate alone fond hearts can sever; 
‘The blush of shame ison thy brow, 
And thou could’st doubt—more dear than 
ever: 
My vaw was not a traitor’s art, > 
Nor all that’s left, a breaking heart.” 


HARRIET. 


important of considerations, the choice ofa wife. 
In the latter particular, a good taste is of the 


'|most intrinsic value; not only as it regards men- 


tal acquirements, but in all the mazy attrac- 
tions of manners, dress, deportment, dispo- 
sition and amiability, which are so interblend- 
ed with the feminine gentleness and winning 
delicacy of the female. A person of taste and 
penetration will gather as nwch correct infor- 
mation respecting the character of a woman 
from one spontaneous smile and unsophisti@ated 
observation, than those devoid of this qualifi- 
cation, inan ordinary acquaintance for years. 
Johnson’s definition of taste is, “ intellectual 
relish, perception, or enjoyment.” The word 
has more attribures at present than when he de- 
fined it, and we may safely assign, as its more 
adequate significations, the apmess of judging 


| correctly, and discriminating with, intellectual 


acumen on literary matters, and the art of se- 


jlection with mental forethought, and a refer- 


ence to the frailties and passions of human na- 


{ture in affairs that are intimately. associated 


with the every day scenes of life. We frequently 
perceive and acknowledge the powerful influ- 
ence exercised by taste as it is connected with 
the disposal of our apparel. Persons of both 
sexes are known by most people,who,when care- 
fully observed are allowed to possess no attrac- 
tions in point of natural appearance, to counter- 
balance the total absence of beauty; and yet these 
are frequently the very people who have the inost 
eleyated reputation as the possessots of person- 
al attractions. Inquire into the cause, and it 
will be discovered to consist altogether in taste 
which is exhibited most artfully and yet un- 
suspectingly, in the neat and discriminating ap- 
pearance of ‘their persons, as weil as in that fi- 
nesse of manner, affability of observation, and 
scrutiny of impression, which are produced by, 
and connected with the quality of which we 


{speak. There is nothing in life which contri- 


butes so materially to the admiration of society, 
and entitles us sooner to the lavish commen- 
dations of our associates, than a judicious and 
manageable taste. Although it is the counter- 
feit of talent, the imposition is of so uncon- 
scious a nature, that few will be enabled to dis- 
cover it, and even those few will seldom take 
the trouble of inquiring into the distinction, 
which, although perceptible, is so insidious an 
imitation. Any person possessing ordinary in- 
telligence, can, by a diligent application to the 


| study of manner and the inference of observa- 


= -\tion, acquire a knowledge of taste that will 
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NEW AGENTS. 


A. C. Bonnell; Brookville In. 
Robert D Hart, 169, Broadway N. Y, 
‘| homas H. Porter, Warrenton. Va. 
John H. Stull, Hagerstown Md. 

A. H. Pemberton, Augusta Geo. 


TASTE AND TALENT. 


:| carry them smoothly through the world;—that 
| is, permit them to mingle with the more pclish- 


ed eircles, as men of capable understanding and 
solid reasoning. ‘The greatest difficulty to be 
obviated, is the suppression of our natural pro- 
pensities, which at times in despite of judg- 
ment, will render our manners either, trifling-or 
ridiculous. By accurate observation and de- 
duction, we can soon ascertain-the course most 
advisable to be pursuec;—but then the pursuit 
of that course inall its trival particularities and 
windings, is @ matter of no easy accomplish- 
ment. The mastery of sclf, with all the ill- 


The former-of these significant phrases, has 
within a few years back, acquired more mean- 
ing and character, than ever was originally in- 
tended to he assigned it. Indeed to be known 
&s @ person of taste in our days, is almost equi- 


Valent to the possession of. talents and accom-} 


plishments;—for without taste, few men cae 
make that exhibition of their powers which is 
necessary to a commendable appreciation of 
them. The distinction between taste aiid ta- 
lent, cannot readily be perceived by persons of 
a dilatory apprehension. One is frequently 
“mistaken for the other, and itisa matter of 


. dispute with some casuits to ascertain which 


is the more desirable qualification. A‘ man 
may exercise his taste to advantage in almost 
every department of life—from the trifling cir- 


judged peccadillos and reprehensive points of 
our characters, requires a determination of 
mind, anda decision of judgment, seldom found 
with any but philosophic and extraordinary intel- 
lects. Hence itis that many are acquainted 
with the feeble pomts -in their own. characters, 
yet do not possess a sufficiency of mind to cor- 
rect them. Nature triumphs over art in de- 
‘Spite of the lessons which discretion teaches us, 
and we revel in the pleasures of folly so long, 
that natural disposition is ultimately blended 
with habit; and when this union takes place, 
the sophistry of infatuation usurps thé place of 
reason, which unconsciously becomes enfeebled 
and degenerate beneath its influence. Talent 
is another faculty of the mind, which holds its 
empire between the provinces of taste and geni- 


lus, and in. the same degree that talent is spe- 


talent. These two latter are seldom found dis- 
connected, but when they are 80, it is evinced 
rather in the connexion which the former has 
with personal appearance, than in the regula- 
tion of the mental energies. Johnson has de- 
fined talent.to be the gift of, nature;—in our 
Jast we endeavoured to controvert the truth of 
this signification, by a brief exposition of our 
ideas expressive of its attributes. The deduc- 
tion which we would infer from: the present ob- 
servations is, that there are three grades of in- 
tellect, or faculties of the mind, which have sev- 
erally an essential importance upon the various 
dispositions of the human family—thateach in 
its distinct and separate province may effect 
much, and be productive of powerful conse- 
quences—that two of them when united, and in 
the grasp of any individual will be still more 
impressive and effectual—but that a combina- 
tion of the three, taste, talent, and genjus, 
though seldom, if ever in the possession of any 
individual is an alliance that places the posses- 
sor on so high an eminence, as to be beyond the 
reach of the larger portion of mankind, over 
whom they may exercise an almost unlimited 
controul. 


CANALS. 

Within a few years much benefit has accru- 
ed to our country from the rapid increase of 
her canals. Inland navigation has been push- 
ed to an extent that would have been consider- 
ed absurd to anticipate an hundred years ago. 
Towns then, it was imagined, could only rise 
and flourish adjacent to large and navigable 
rivers, Or in the immediate vicinity of public 
roads. Much f the interior of this vast coun- 
try lay unexp.vred on account of the difficulty 
in travelling, but the spirit of internal improve- 
ment has since passed over those tracts of 
land; forests have disappeared, and the 
works of art risen up in their stead, and where 
once were savages and a wilderness, civilized 
beings and splendid edifices now greet the at- 
tracted vision. One great cause of the present 
prosperity of our country consists in the patri- 
otic and persevering exertions which have 
characterised the lives of many men who are 
known to devote themselves with an enthusi- 
asm worthy of patriots, to the furtherance of 
any project for the increase of G.. sational 
resources. The industry and enterprise of 
Gov. Clinton in rendering New York singularly 
signalized for its wealth of canals, those rich 
veins of commerce and manufacture, entitles 
him to an elevated station among the contribu- 
tors to our national character and importance. 
The incalculable advantages which his own 
state has derived from his execution of the 
laborious projects he devised, are such as will 
find few parallels in the early history of any 
nation. Mr. Lehman, of this city, has perform- 
ed much of a similar characters for Pennsylva- 
nia; but still there is much that remains un- 
done: A field ishere opened for some gifted 
individual among our legislators, to obtain im- 
mortal honour. Let them unite heart and hand 
with him who already stands so eminent as the 
advocate of internal improvement, and the 
cause will triumph abundantly. We want more 
avenues with the west. Baltimore with her 


rail-roads, and New-York, with. her canals, | 


speak to us im the voice of prophecy and.admro- 


ORIGINAL. cumstance of putting on a cravat, td that most | cificaed from taste, so is taste distinguished from | ufactures and inland navigation, are both of 


vital importance. TheChesapeake, and Ohio 
canal isin a state of rapid advancement, $300, 
000 worth of stock having been subscribed fo; 
before 9 o’clock on the morning of which the 


ceive, by a Canada paper, that the Rideau Ca- 
nal of which such extravagant anticipations 
were formed, is to have locks, only [08 freer 
long, 20 feet wide, and 5feet deep. This js 
nothing, comparatively, to what the origina} 
project intended, and the advantages anticipa- 
ted can never.be realized, if the size is not ex- 
tended. Most of the canals that have been 
commenced throughout the United States, bid 
fair to increase the value of the land where- 
abouts they are located, and add to the genera] 
interests of the country. 


LBARNING. 

There is no greater incentive to the acquir- 
ment of knowledge among the aspirants for 
fame, at the present day, than the extraerdi- 
nary progress that has been made ‘in the en- 
dowments of the female mind. Man naturally, 
perhaps vainly, assuming to himself the supe- 
riority in mental, as well as physical powers 
over the gentler portion of creation, feels hum- 
bled in his own estimation, when excelled in 
accomplishments, or riva!led in mtelligence, 
by those he has been habituated to consider his 
inferiors in point of classical attainments and 
scientific acquirements. ‘Till within a few 
years, the researches into antiquated authors, 
and forgotten records were confined solely to 
the male sex, consequently, their display of 
knowledge and conversation upon topies, in- 
terdicted in a manner from the other sex, 
bore down all pretensions of those who 
might feel an inclination to enter the arena of 
literary discussion and dispute for the prizes 
of honour. Latterly every department of /i- 
terature and science has been thrown open 
to the observation and advantage of females, 


and it is unnecessary to say that some pow- 
erful competitors have already risen to con- 
test the palm of glory, as well in the gar. 
dens of the muses as the province of the no- 
velists. 


TITE TOKEN. 

Our readers will recollect our having some- 
time since noticed the proposal of Mr. Gooc- 
rich of Boston, to publish a Christmas present 
at the commencement of the ensuing year, 
the contents of which were to be entirely or 
ginal. We also mentioned his offer of one 
hundred dollars for the best tale, and a similar 
amount for the best poem that should be se- 
lected from among the contributions forward. 
ed. By the Boston Traveller we perceive that 
this little work is in readiness for the press, 
and will appear early next month. Among 
its correspondents are enumerated the mos! 
gifted native writers, and from the vast quai- 
tity of matter which was received for inser- 
tion, the editor has been enabled to make suc: 
judicious selections as cannot fail to render 
the work one of the most interesting and v:- 
luable of the kind ever published. The Bos 
‘tonians, who have ever sustained a high repv- 
tation for the beauty ‘of their paper and the 
'style in which the typographical departmest 
lof their works are executed, have upon this 


nition. We have for a long time listened to occasion expended the utmost care and indus- 


the mournful tales of barkrupt merchants, and 
dwindling commerce; and whilst the means of 
reparation. are still attainable, why are they not 
put in requisition? The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when’ our legislative assemblies will 
again convene, and we sincerely hope, that in- 
stead of wasting their own time, and drawing 
money from the treasury by uselessly protract- 
ing unimportant debates, they will devote them- 
selves to the good of the public, and espouse, 
without any selfish motives, the ¢auses of their 
constituents. [he advocacy of domestic man- 


\try, and from the lavish commendations whic! 
| have been uttered in reference to “* The To- 
ken,” the public may expect to find it a beav- 
tiful and valuable New Years’ offering.. 


FIRST VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 
The most trivial circumstance connected 
with the history of an eminently gifted indi- 
vidual, possesses more genuine interest in the 
appreciation of most readers than a whole v0 
lume of such sentimental Quizotism as adorns 
'the pages of half the circulating library novels. 


books were firstopened. We are sorry to per. . 
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Every thing relating to the first voyage of the 
discoverer of America, and the private impres- 
sions which were made upon the mind of that 
distinguished adventurer, will be perused with 
an avidity only commensurate with the attrac- 
tions they possess. We “of the soil,” to use 
a foreign expression, have been so accustomed 
from the earliest recollections of boyhood to 
have the name of Columbus associated with 
the primal ;perceptions of history, that the 
interest of his name and adventures appears 
blended with our existance, never to be lost or 
forgotten until being itself becomes extinct. 
Therefore is it that we recommend to the at- 
tention of our readers ‘“* The Personal Narra- 
tive of the First Voyage of Columbus to Ame- 
rica,” which has been translated from the 
Spanish, by an American gentleman, and just 
published by the Messrs. Taits’ of Boston. 


SKETCHES IN VERSE. 

There are few of our readers who have not 
read some of the Fugitive Poems which have 
appeared in the public prints over the signa- 
ture of “Roy.” In point of exquisite imagery, 
refined sentiment, and beautiful metaphor, 
they have no parallels among the periodical 
poetry of our country, and we have frequently 
jamented the circumstance of these brilliant 
effusions receiving no better fate than the 
iransient existance assigned them through the 
medium of newspapers. The talented young 
gentleman, their author, is yet a student in 
Yale college, and at the last commencement 
of that institution, composed and delivered a 
poem of high classical merit, from which we 
gave an elegant extract a few wecks since. 
He is now engaged in preparing a small volume 
to be entitled ** Sketches in Verse,” which will 
appear in the course of a short time from the 
press of Mr. Goodrich of Boston. It would 
be a work of supererogation to recommend the 
attention of our readers to the perusal of this 
book on its appearance, for we are confident 
that all who have read the productions of Mr. 
Willis, will become the possessors of his 
“Sketches in Verse,” not only to derive plea- 


sure from their perusal, but to evince their re- 
ined taste. 


Specimens of American Poetry.—This is an- 
other new work which is on the eve of publi- 
cation. We alluded to it once before, but as 
that hint is most probably forgotten, we give 
the following extract from the prospectus, as 
containing a brief outline of its character, 
which could not be expressed in fewer words. 

“ This work is designed to embrace critical 
and biographical notices, and specimens of all 
the American poets. The specimens will con- 
sist of the best productions of each. It is the 
design of the editor, (Mr. F. S. Hill,) to pre- 
sent the public with a work, interesting in it- 
self, at the same time that it may indicate 
what has been done in this departure of lite- 
tature by American writers. 


iLitevary Notices. 


The Atlantic Souvenir will be brought out 
carly in November, in a style superior to any 
thing of the kind ever published in this coun- 
try. Fhe subject matter is admirably arrang- 

, and consists of choice articles from the 


pens of the most distinguished American 
writers. 


_In the last number of The Souvenir, 2n ar- 
ticle appears as original, over the signiture of 
Oro, which was published some months 
since ina New-York paper. The real author’s 
Signature is “C. EB.” 9 young gentleman 
of talent, and formerly ‘editor of “The 
Chrystal Hunter.” An imposition of a some- 
at similar character, was practised upon 
ourselves a short time since. Such contemp- 
Uble and mean-soul’d impositions require the 
SeVerest animadversion of the public. 
The Prize Address written for and ken 
at the opening of the Boston Tremont ‘Thea- 


~ 


tre, is far inferior to many of the rejected ad- 
dresses, which have subsequently been -pub- 


lished. It reflects but little credit on the com-| 


mittee who selected or the author who com- 
posed it. 


Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, has just published : 
The Works of Mrs. Opie, with a fine portrait, 
in 12 vols.— The works of Hannah More, in 2 
vols.— Beauties of the Waverley Novels, with 
embellishments, and Zhe American Common 
Place book of prose. 


A description of the Battle of Waterloo, has 
appeared in London. It is written by a Cap- 
tain Handman, and is extremely absurd in its 
character. The Truth Teller says: its rhythm, 
diction, sentiment and imagery, are each in 
beautiful accordance with the other: there is 
no unexpecied brilliancy of thought; no abrupt 
transition of fancy, all is equable and uniforin, 
like the grave stones of a church-yard. 


Messrs. Wells & Lilly, are about to publish 


Wars, with the unpublished notes of Bishop 
Warburton. 


The first number of ** The Commonwealth,” 
a new paper commenced at Pittsburgh, by J. 
C. Andrews, Esq. is before us. It is well print- 
ed on a fime sheet of excellent paper, and its 
contents are well adapted to improve and in- 
terest the general reader. 


Russian Poet.—The most popuiar poet of: 
Russia at the present moment, is Alexander 
Pouschkina. He is about 26 years of age,— 
commenced his career at the age of 14, and in 
his 19th year, wrote a celebrated poem called 
Rouslan Ludemilla. 


It appears by the London Times, that Moore’s 

picurean, which has been so egregiously ex- 
tolled by some of our owneditors as well as the 
London Literary Gazette, is nothing more nor 
less than a vile plagiarism, The principal por- 
tion of the tale is stolen from ‘* Sethos,” an 
old French romance, remarkable for nothing 
but rhodomontade. 


The New Lafayette Tieaire in Laurens 
street, New York is finished. It is said to ex- 
hibit one of the most beautiful specimens of 
building in the country. The company which 
will perform at this house has received some 
considerable accessions, which have rendered 
it much more efficient than formerly. 


~ 


SUMMARY. 


An Eulogium on William Tilghman, L. L. D. 
will be pronounced by appointment of the 
American PhilosophicafSociety, at 12 o’clock, 
to-morrow morning, by Mr. Du Ponceau, In 
making public the notice of this intended ora- 
tion, the committee of arrangement forgot to 
designate the place of delivery. We imagine 
the University has been selected. 


The splendid exhibition of Domestic Mant | 


Monday evening last, afier h:ving been visit- 
ed and admired by crowds of our citizens and 
their families. 

We understand that the late rains have dam- 
aged the Blackstone Canal, now in the course 
of excavation, to the amount of 30 or 40,000 
dollars. It was filled full of water in some 


places for miles together, and in other places 
the bankment was washed away. 


On Wednesday and Thursday last, the 
Rhode Island Society held its. Annual Show 
and Fair at Pawtuxet, which was well attend- 
ed.—The exhibition of Stock, &c.—and the 
numerous articles of industry, and of genius, 
are highly spoken of.—The Providence Ame- 
rican, says,—“ The articles of comfort, utility 
and taste, presented by females for exhibition, 
were very excellent and elegant, and of great 
variety. The laces were most delicately 
wrought. A superb lace by Miss Cady, was 
not equalled by any other specimen. The 
work from the Newport School showed a very 
great improvement in lightness and finish. A 
black robe, and several black veils were supe- 
rior to any English lace we ever saw. A spe- 
cimen of a new style of stamping the figure on 
bobbinet, preparatory to working the lace, was 
exhibited from the Newport School. 

Among the articles of domestic manufacture, 
were silk and worsted Stockings, and an elegant 
Rug made by a Newport Lady 70 years of age- 


A Glasgow paper gives an account of suc- 
cessive steamboat loads of starving Irish emi- 


grants, to the amount of several hundred indi- 
viduals, arriving, in a single day, at a; 
It is. plain that these wretched people have 


Crarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil | by that very unnecessary apendage to female 


factures at the Frandlin Institute, closed og) 


| left their homes, because they had nothing to 
subsist on. 

The statement in the Times, that an attempt 
has been only lately made to levy stamp duties 
in India, is erroneous. Stamp duties have long 
been levied there, with the exception of Cal- 
cutta. It is the attempt to’ put the latter on 
‘the same footing as the rest of India, which 
, has caused the discontent. 


A Bazaar, for the sale of fancy articles, fur- 
nished by the ladies of the town and its vicini- 
ty, and disposed of for the benefit of the Essex 
land Colchester Hospital, will be opened on 
Wednesday, in Mr. Round’s Gardens, Colches- 
ter. The sum collected at the Bazaar last 
week, at Chelmsford, amounted to little short 
of two hundred pounds. 


It appears that Sierra Leone is to be aban- 
doned. The Commission is ordered to be re- 
moved to Fernando Po. 


A lady of fashion, whose chin is so disfigured 


loveliness, a beard, of considerable pertinacity, 
was enquiring the other day at her booksellers 
after the opera of Don Juan. ‘It is not at 
home, my lady,” answered the complaisant bib- 
liople, with a shrewd elevation of his eye- 
brows, but we have the Barber of Seville at 
your ladyship’s service. 


Savannah.—The healthef this city, it ap- 
pears by the report of the Board 4ealth of 
the 26th inst. is more unfavourable . an it has 
been for many years before. 7 


An edifice, on a grand scale, is about to be 
erected in Liverpool, which is intended to com- 
prise a custom house, excise, post, and stamp 
offices, together with a dock office. In six 
years the building is to be finished, at a cost of 
175,000/. of which Government has agreed to 
furnish 150,0001. 


A man in Scotland was lately fined five shil- 
lings for getting drunk on Sunday. This is 
right. 

To make the Teeth White-—A mixture of ho- 
ney with the purest charcoal, will make the 
teeth white as snow, 

Important—to dandies!—A pamphlet has 
been published in. France, entitled, ‘ The art 
of putting on a cravat in thirty-four different 
ways, with the Author’s portrait.” 

Entrapping.—In England, lately, a young 
lady (rich and handsome) was held to bail, for 
entrapping a young gentleman into a Gretna- 
Green marriage! 


FRUIT GARDEN, FOR OCTOBER. 
(From the American Practical Gardener.) 


Winter Pears and Apples. 

Gather your winter pears and apples. 

Pruning. 

When the trees have completely shed their 
leaves, you may begin to prune many kinds, 
but by no means do it before. 

‘The pruning of peach, nectarine and almond 
trees, would not be proper to be done, before 
the latter end of February, in the middle 
states, nor before the first week in March, in 
the eastern states. In the’southern states this 
work may be performed at any time between 
the period of shedding their leaves, and the 
beginning of J 

Apples, pears, cherries, and plums being 
hardy trees, may be pruned at any period, be- 
tween dropping their leaves, and the first 
swelling of their blossom buds. 


Planting Fruit Trees 


Towards the latter end of this month, most 
sorts of fruit trees may be transplanted, and 
particularly such kinds as have shed their 
leaves. ‘The ground must be dry and not sub- 
ject to water,laying on it, in winter: each tree 
must be strongly fixed in its place, by tying it 
with straw, mats, &c. to a stake, drove mto 


rocked about by the winds. 

In the southern states, as well as in other 
parts of the union, these plantations should all 
be completed before the buds begin to swell. 

The latest ripening fruits, particularly late 
peaches, should be planted in a place of warm 
aspect, and also some of the earliest kinds, to 
have them in perfection at an early period. 

Apples fand pears for walls and espaliers, 
should be planted twenty feet from each other. 

Plums and cherries to be planted from fifteen 
to eighteen feet, if designed for espaliers. 

Peaches, apricots, and nectarines, not less 
than fifteen feet, if against walls, &c. 

Planting Gooseberries. 


Towards the latter end of this month, of’ 


: — 
ear)y in November, is the most suitable season 
to lant these trees. They may be set round 
fe borders of the kitchen garden, from two to 
two and a half feet from the walks, and about 
six feet distant from each other; always keep 
the ground under, and immediately contiguous 
to each bush, entirely free from weeds or 
plants of any kind, as it will endanger the fru:t 
becoming mildewed and ruined. 

When you have an opportunity of obtaining 
superior kinds, you may take cuttings from 
these, and plant them where they are to re- 
main for fruiting. Old bushes seldom produce 
well, after transplanting. Previous to plant- 
ing, prune them to one clean stem, of ten or 
twelve inches, before the head is formed. 

Pruning and Propagating Gooseberrics. 

The latter pat of this month, and the whole 
of neat, will be a very suitable season for 
pruning gooseberries. 

New varieties of this valuable fruit may be 
obtained by sowing seeds of the best kinds you 
are able to procure, either in this, or any of 
the autumn months, in beds, in the open 
ground, or in boxes of good earth. From these 
seeds the plants will rise freely in spring; and 
by the succeeding spring they may be Somed 
in nursery rows, till they show specimens of 
fruit, then those that are good may be taken 
due care of, the others, by far the greater 
number, may be thrown away. When sown, 
cover them near half an inch deep with loose 
rich earth. If kept till spring, the seeds will 
not vegetate freely. 

Propagaling Fruit Trees by Layers & Suckers. 

The young shoots of mulberries, figs, fil- 
berts, vines, &c. may now be laid in the earth; 
they will all be fully rooted in twelve menths. 

Suckers may be taken from berberries, fi!- 
berts, &c. digging them up, with good roots to 
each, and planting them where they are to re- 
main. 


Dressing Strawberry Beds. 

The old strawberry beds should have their 
winter dressings this month; they should be 
cleaned from weeds, and the runners taken off 
close to the plants; loosen the earth betwcen 
the rows to a moderate depth with a smail 
spade, taking care not to disturb the roots; 
line out the alleys, and let them be dug, break- 
ing the earth very fine, and spread a portion of 
it over the beds, between and round the roots, 
but do not bury their tops. A slight top dress- 
ing of well rotted manure will be proper. ‘This 
dressing will be a means of producing a more 
plentiful crop next season. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our thanks are due “ W. G. C.” for his val- 


uable favours, 


‘‘ Philo” had better improve himself in ¥n- 
glish orthography, previous to interlarding his 
productions with French idioms, 

Neville” is objectionable..." 

“ The Wounded Knight,’ an excellent ori- 
ginal tale by *“* Theodric,” would occupy entire- 
ly too much'space, if published. We think it 
might be abridged without the slightest mjury, 
and should its author have no objections there- 
to, we will insert it afterwards with pleasure. 

Edwin” shall appear. Timotheus” can 
have his manuscript again. 
has been disposes of according to 
his wishes. 

T,” «Stanzas,” and A Fragment,” are 
received. 


MARRIAGES. 


f On the 22d ult. by the Rev. F. D. Schaeffer, 
Mr. John Chorhion, letter press printer, to Mis. 
Hannah Omerle, both of Philadelphia. 
On the 30th ult. Samuel Wadlow to Miss 
Sarah Ann Henry. 

On the 2d inst. Henry Boreau, merchant, to 


i ‘Caroli ‘ hter of Mr. Samuel Bower, ali 
the ground, it must be so fastened as not to be} of this p C. daughter 


f this place. 
: On te 4th inst. Edmund L. Dubarry, M. D. 
U.S. Navy, to Emma, youngest daughier of 
Col. Wm. Duane, all of this city. 
On the 3d inst. the Rev. Alexander Heber- 
ton, to Elizabeth Parker, all of thiscity. 


DEATHS. 


On the 8th inst. Miss Rebecea Ganno, in the 
16th year of her age. wie 

On Sunday evening, Mrs. Ann Cushing, !n. 
the 24th year of her age. ; 

Qn the 7th inst. Charles Treichel, infant son 
of John Risenbrey, Jr. 

On the 4th inst. at Poplartown, Maryland, 
the Rev. Thomas Kennedy, formerly of New. 


Jersey. 
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- stastic feelings:—a worshipper of truth, she deter- 


ready to make it. 


LADTES LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
A SKETCH. 


“ Tnstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
_ Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


It has been justly remarked that “a person who 
escapes censure, must be totally insignificant:”—and 
we may With equal justice add, that censure frequent- 
ly attacks those who are least deserving of it:—and 
is not confined to those actions which are glaringly 
blameable or imprudent, but is often pointed, either 
from malice or ignorance, at those which are from 
their motives, praise-worthy and ennobling. There 
is no shield that ean ward off the attacks of censure; 
and we must seek, only in our own consciences, for 
that egis which shall render them harmless. One 
mstance in particular, which came under our imme- 
diate observation;—verifies, if proof were wanting, 
the truth of these remarks. } 

Constance had entered life with warm and enthu- 


mined to make sincerity the basis of all her actions. 
She was naturally frank and ingenuous, and the 
eourse of reading she had pursued, together with 
the observations which her limited experience en- 
abled her to make, determined her to act always 
eonsistently with her own ideas of right, without re- 
gard to the opinions which might be formed of her 
conduct: in short, she'was an advocate for independ- 
ence of character, and perfect sincerity. It is true, 
experience told her, when still very young, that 
she had offended some of her intimates by her sin- 
cerity, and that, though it was applauded by a few, 
it was ridiculed by others, and dreaded by many:’ still 
Constance persevered in what she considered to be 
right. And it must be confessed, that her extreme 
youth and inexperience, often disqualified her from 
being a proper judge as to the degree of sincerity she 
might practise, without infringing on that independ- 
ence in others which she advocated for herself. It 
was a fault of youth, and in after life, Constance had 
learned to smile at her own romantic views;—and 
though always a warm advocate for sincerity, expe- 
rience taught her, that that virtue may be carried to 
excess! She did not argue this however, when, at 
the age of fourteen she refused a handsome inde- 
pendence, because the person whose legacy it was, 
had injured one who had_ been dear to her: and be- 
eause her independence of mind forbade her to 
receive favours from one whose character she had 
despised—and in the sincerity of her heart, and in 
pursuance of the line of conduet she had laid down 
for herself, she rejected the gift, with all the seorn 
she had felt for the giver; and urging as her reasons 
‘at the independence of her character, and her 
sincerity, must be sacrificed, were she to accept of 
an obligation which must prevent her expressing 
her opinions, and acting as her feelings dictated.— 
Constance was censured for this conduct:—but she 
knew her motives were good, and she heeded it not. 
With all this sincerity it may be supposed that Con- 
stance was a being unloving and unloved. It was quite 
the reverse. She was an enthusiast in friendship— 
her friend might exact any sacrifice, and she was 
She believed, in the warmth of 
her unsophisticated lheart—that self convenience, 
pleasure, or wishes, ought to be laid aside, if they 
were in contradiction to those of her friends. She 
was disposed to love every body: but then, she was 
as certain to offend some by the sincerity as she cal- 
led it—and bluniness as they chose to style it, of her 
remarks, 


|| was disposed to believe them in error. 


faults:—~it is true she permitted them the same li- 


As Con- 
stance advanced in years, she began to feel the in- 
convenience of her system; yet she scorned to lay 
it aside. Her enthusiasm in friendship sometimes 
led her into errors; but true to her own views, she 
regarded all the inconveniences arising from it, as so 
many sacrifices which she was called on to make; 
and her romantic feelings led her to exult in any 
proof she could give of her devotedness; regardless 
of censure, or real injury. Constance was some- 
times mistaken in her friends, but she was never un- 
true to them; never luke-warm in the proofs she gave 
of affection; which, it must be confessed, were not 
always merited, or returned with reciprocal sincerity. 


She had one friend whom she loved for the mild- 
ness of her manners, for the sweetness of her coun- 
tenance, for her apparant affection for herself, and 
above all, she loved her because she could be useful 
to her. More fortunate in her attainments, than the 
geutle being whom she regarded with such sincere 
attachment; Constance imparted to her, with feel- 
ings of the purest pleasure, the knowledge she had 
herself aequired; and imagined that her love was re- 
turned with ardour and sincerity. Elmira, the friend 
of Constance, had a lover, and her enthusiatic friend 
sometimes felt a little jealous of his superior ascen- 
dency. Change separated the friends for some months: 
—when Constance returned to her native city, she 
learned that Elmira’s lover had deserted her, on the 
very eve of marriage:—and that the unhappy girl 
was given up to despondency and despair. Nay, 
that her life was despaired of, in consequence of her 
extreme grief; and that her faithless lover refused 
to see her. Censure was busy with the unfortunate 


her advocate;—for which act, certainly more gene- 
rous than wise, Constance became herself the mark 
for censure:—regardless of all, she determined to act 
up to her *‘ ideas of right.”” She sought an inter- 
view with the faithless “‘ Lothario,” represented the 
enormity of his conduct, the grief and despair of his 
victim—and urged him to return to his allegiance. 
More charmed with the speaker, than with her ar- 
guments, he however temporised:—promised that if 
she could convince him the conduct she advised him 
to pursue, would conduce to the happiness of her 
friend, or restore her to the peace she had lost he 
would adopt it: and Constance exulted in the effort 
she had made, she exulted in her quiziotism, as her 
friands chose to call it, in the cause of friendship:— 
but she had not any cause to rejoice—the faithless 
and unprincipled lover of Elmira, declared that he 
was smitten with the young enthusiast, that he nev- 
er would wed Elmira—for that Constance had show- 
ed him virtue in its true image; that her he would 
gain, or none. 

Censure was again busy with Constance, it was 
said that she wished to detach from Elmira, the lover 
who was engaged to her by the most sacred promis- 
es—that she was the cause of his desertion, and that 
her interference had widened the breach between 
them. There were those who knew the pure and gen- 
erous motives which had actuated Constance; and 
though they blamed:her enthusiasm, stood forth her 
champions—Elmira herself believed the idle rumours, 
and looked on Constance as a treacherous friend: 
that friend still found consolation in the purity of her 


worthless lover of her mistaken friend—and tho’ per- 
haps her quixiotism was a littte abated, remained firm 


She hesitated not, to tell them of their}jin her principles— an advocate for sincerity—a wor- 
| shipper at the shrine of devoted friendship. Still} 


cense, but as they always attacked her sincerity, she 


Elmira, and Constance, true to her creed, stood forth || 


she was sometimes heard to utter the remark that “be 
our motives ever so pure to escape censure is impossi- 
ble”—How far time may have rectified the errors of 
Constance’s creed, I pretend not to say, but doubtless 
experience has taught her that sincerity may be car- 
ried to excess—and that even friends may be ungrate- 


ful. H. M. 
LLL 
THE IWONITRESS. 

BY A LADY. 


“Let knowledge fair by virtue be enshrined, 
Aud mental charms to outward grace be joined, 
For what’s an angelform without an ange) mind,’’ 


) 


(Concluded. } 


First Lady. Let not the sophistry of your heart 
deceive you. The ideas you have embraced will un- 
dermine your peace, and leave you, in the hour of 
sickness and trouble, without an anchor for the soul. 
From Italy you have drawn this poison: look back to 
Italy for its antidote. You meet in that lovely coun- 
try all the wonders of nature and of art: you feel the 
enthusiasm of the poet; the superstition of the zealot, 
the elevation of the ancient Roman, and the luxurious 
effeminacy of the present inhabitants, alternately pro- 
ducing delightful emotions; and fancy, that health, 
property, and friends, will allow you always to enjoy 
the various luxuries of art and nature, presented to 
your view. But allow yourself to remove this veil of 
delusion, and you will find that in Italy, the purity of 
the gospel is unfelt, the true dignity of rational and 
immortal beings unknown, wedded faith openly ridi- 
culed, maternal duties violated, by those characters 
who constitute the first circles, whose minds are en- 
riched by literature, and who perform every right of 
their religion with apparent sincerity, alternately 
elevated to inspiration, or bathed in _penitential 
tears. 

Second Lady. Well, can you suggest any pian that 
will obviate the, want of principle you complain of, 
leave imagination unfettered, remove mortal frigidity 
from every scene, and give a spring to colloquial en- 
ergy! for I am petrified wherever I go, and cannot 
help inquiring, why gentlemen should be allowed 
opinions of their own, choice of occ pations, delight- 
full eccentricities, and ennobling employments, while 
women are circumscribed by precept and rule, till 
they fear to move, and confined to petty occupations, 
or menial labours till they become mere puppets, 
mere machines. 

First Lady. Let us teach our daughters (and we 
must begin in the nursery, the labours of which are 
enabling to every unvitiated mind) their duty as chris- 
tians, in the simple unperverted language of scripture 
leading them to an early view of their high destina- 
tion as future heirs of immortality. Let us consoli- 
date their minds by those studies which require re- 
search, and which lead to the developement of plain 
but important truths.—Let Geography give them a 


characters of their fellow mortals, and the power of 
a wonder-working Providence: the first will make 
them humble, the last inspire adorable ideas of God. 

Then the sublime aid of Astronomy should be applied 
to raise the intellectual eye to aview of boundless na- 
ture, and bring the soul toa more intimate union with 
infinite purity, by which it would feel the necessity of 
being pure in spirit and in,truth, or of never daring 
to aspire to happiness. —Let us train our daughters in 
such a way, and their imaginations will be enlivened 


motives—treated with the contempt he deserved, the} 


by noble objects; they will have the fullest enjoyment 
of what is intrinsically excellent and beautiful; abun- 
dant sources of conversation will open; but no false 
refinement, no sentimental anguish, no wishing them- 
selves dead because the troubles of a probationary 


state are used as the trial oftheir faith, no fastidious 


knowledge of the planet they inhabit; History, of the — 
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neglect of the duties of common life, none of that ele- 
yation of sentiment which makes the care of children 
and the happiness of a husband, though he may not 
be a Raphael or a Metastasio, degrading,,will ever 
disgrace their characters. 

Second Lady. Accomplish this, dear Clarinda, and 
[ willgive up France and Italy forever. 

First Lady. You, madam, like many others, in- 
veigh against propriety, against the appropriate du- 
ties of women, against religious principle, because you 
believe these only another name for ignorance, weak- 
ness and superstition. I have seen women who unit- 
ed the highest cultivation of mind, the finest talents 
for conversation, rich and even exuberant imagina- 
tions, with exact propriety, undeviating attention to 
domestic duties, and a piety warm elevated and sin- 
cere. “ Their religion was not a dry speculative, 
inoperative system; but a lively, influential, unceas- 
ing principle ofaction.” And I am firmly of opinion, 
notwithstanding the varied ills that flesh is heir to, 
that the reason why we do not realize the assurances 
that “‘great peace have they who love the law of God,"’ 
and that “they who wait on him shall want no manner’ 
of thing thatis good,” is because we are not in the 
true spirit of the gospel; because we are not willing 
to become the sole property of our Almighty Pur- 
chaser. 
JAMES MORLAND, THE COTTAGER, 

‘* Never saw I the righteous forsaken.”---Psalms. 


The cottage of James Morland, was the prettiest 
m one of the most romantic villages of the county of 
Devon. Its scite had been well chosen, for it com- 
manded an extensive prospect of the surrounding 
country, and yet had the sheltering of the neighbour- 
ing hills, to protect it from the inclemency of the less 
gentle winds. It stood sufficiently distant from the 
village to lose all its bustle, but was near enough to 
participate in all its conveniencies. A little bye-path, 
led past its door to the parish church; and on the sab- 
bath the villagers would pause on their way to admire 
the neatness of the dwelling, or to inhale the fragrance 
of the sweet flowers that blossomed with every sea- 
son, in the well-cultivated and well-weeded garden, 
orto greet their neighbor as he went forth to wor- 
ship, with his wife and his five children—so many 
models of what an English yeoman and his family 
shouid be. 

The cottage had been in the possession of James 
Morland and his ancestors for upwards of a century. 
They never had held a higher, but never a lower sta- 
tion than that of small farmers; and their means had 
veen always equal to their necessities, or their wish- 
es. James’ father, however, though an honest, was 
not a frugal man; he had lost his partner early in life, 
indhe had neglected his opportunities of providing 
against a “rainy season.” When he died— 

“And bequeathed to his son a good name,”—he 
‘eft him scarcely any other inheritance. 

James had married well—weld in the only sense in 
which the word can be applied to marriage. His 
wife was one who felt and enjoyed the blessings of 
religion, and his children were brought up in the nur- 
‘ureand admonition of the Lord. Religion always 
‘rings contentment, and without contentment there is 
no happiness. Its effects were manifest, not only in 
their Own characters and conduct, and in the dis- 
position and habits of their young family, but, in 
their domestic arrangements and in their atten- 
tion to those comforts. and humble elegances, which 
taade their homes ag attractive as it was substantial- 
ly valuable. James had never any temptation to 
leave it, because he could no where have found so 
much enjoyment as in his own house; where his 
cheerful Mary and his smiling little ones, rscompens- 
ed his labour when done, or lightened, by their in- 
fluence, his daily toil. i | 

The ways of Providence are often most mysteri- 
Cus; but, to“the eye of faith, there is always some 
“onvineing evidence, that when the virtuous are af- 
ficted, their trials are sent to prove, andnot to crush; 


that their strength may be seen in trouble, and that 
their excellence in adversity, may be like the perfume 
of bruised flowers—more powerful in its effects, and 
more extensively useful. Mary Morland had given 
birth to a sixth child; but her severe and dangerous 
illness had for several weeks prevented her husband 
from attending to his work. She had scarcely recov- 
ered, when the cow died, and two of their sheep were 
stolen. These misfortunes obliged James, for the 
first time in his life, to ben arrears with his rent. 
He hoped, however, to be ready with it after harvest, 
but in consequence of his wife’s confinement, his crop 
was very late, and the wet season had commenced 
before it was gathered in. Other difficulties came 
upon him, and he saw no possibility of discharging 
the debt, for which his landlord’s agent, a cold-heart- 
ed man, had become very pressing. James was too 
upright in principle to promise payment within a short 
period; for he knew that many prosperous months 
alone could enable him to recover the ground he had 
lost. A distress was therefore levied on his house 
and land; and James Morland and his family were 
driven from the ancient dwelling of their forefathers, 
with no other possession than their honest hearts, and 
a humble dependence on Him, whom they knew 
clothed the fair flowers of the beautiful garden, and 
provided homes for the little chirping sparrows that 
nestled in the thatch of the cottage from which they 
werg exiled. 

The whole family had passed the threshold, and 
had lingered for some minutes in the garden. The 
wife had given her infant to the care of her eldest 
boy, and was gazing through the half open lattice 
into the late cheerful and happy parlour. The 
tears had gathered in her eyes, as she trained up ard 
fastened a branch of the honeysuckle that had given 
way, and then plucked one of its many blossoms, on 
which she looked earnestly, as if bidding farewell to 
the beautiful tree she had so long watched and cher- 
ished. The mournful group of children gathered 
round her, and endeavoured to attract her attention 
by questions as to which of their flowers they should 
carry with them.—The poor afflicted mother turned 
around,—she could contain herselfno longer; but 
clasping each by turn to her bosom, she wept bitter- 
ly as she bade “‘God bless them.” The husband, full 
of bustle and apparent carelessness, had entered his 
cottage, to see that nothing had been left behind; but 
when he returned, it was evident that its bare walls 
and desolate appearance, had weighed heavily upon 
him. He looked on his wife, suppressed a heart-sob, 
and exclaimed, ‘“‘Come, my Mary, take up your child, 
and God will guide us to some other resting-place.” 
The family passed through the little gate of their gar- 
den, again turned to gaze on their once happy home, 
and went their way. 


Their dog had been a spectator of the scene, and 
he seemed perfectly conscious of the sorrow that had 
fallen on his master’s house, as he ran from one mem- 
ber of it to another, whined and wagged his tail, to 
each and then lay down in a farther part of the gar- 
den, gazing wistfully on the group. He had marked 
the last of the children pass through the gate, and 
then he walked leisurely out; but when he had gone 
a few steps, he returned, looked through the hedge, 
howled a piteous adieu, and scampered after his old 
friends. 

James Morland was known throughout the coyn- 
try to be an honest and upright man; and he soon 
found the advantage of a “‘ good report” in a season 
of adversity; which, to use the emphatic words of the 
proverb “tries friends” while it rouses into action 
those energies of the mind, that, in success, might 
have slept unawakened. ‘The worth of the vessel is 
not known in calms. Its value and its strength are 
only proved by buffeting the tempest. «By 

' James was not deserted by his neighbors, nor was 
he forsaken by that friend, who hath promised rest to 
all who labour and are heavy laden, and who call on 
Him for aid. He was in poverty, but still his depen- 
dence on God continued firm as in his better days. 
Every morning and evening his family met at pray- 
ers, as they had always done: every Sunday saw them 
at church, as neatly, though not as well dressed as on 
more prosperous Sabbaths; their humble dwelling was 


as Cheerfal and as happy as it had formerly been, and 


within it they had soon smiling faces and contrite 
hearts. James had now to begin the world again: 
and his course was one of such prosperity, as to make 
his success a sort of proverb among his neighbours; 
while it reminded them, that virtue “hath the promise 
of this life, as well as of that to come.” Misfortune 
and sorrow are, with the good, but transient visitors; 
it is only with the unrighteous that they take uptheir 
abode. ‘The blessings of one year were followed by 
the blessings of another; and, by industry and econo- 
my, James Morland was, in the course of comparative- 
ly a short period, a wealthier man than he had been 
in the revered habitation of his forefathers, and the 
home of his happiest associations. About seven years 
after he was driven forth in poverty, and (as far as its 
worldly interpretation goes) in despair, a variety of 
circumstances had occurred, to which we need allude 
no farther than to observe, that they led to the sale of 
the small estate on which this very cottage stood; 
James Morland was its purchaser, and his family con- 
tinue to inhabit it to this day—their situation is higher 
in life, but their humiliation and their virtuous char- 
acter the same. 

The scene of the return of this good and happy 
family to the home of their childhood, -was one that 
will never be forgotten by the individual who was for- 
tunate enough to witness both that and their expul- 
sion. 

It was the evening of a calm day in spring, when 
they stopped at the gate. The younger children en- 
tered hastily, running to criticise the alterations that 
had been made, and to form plans of improvement in 
their garden. But the mother paused for a moment, 
and, with a tear of pleasure in her eye, looked ever 
the hedge, and contemplated the familiar objects 
around her with a feeling that none could understand, 
but those who knew the circumstances connected 
with her history. After gazing for a short time, she 
turned her look toward heayen, clasped her hands and 
wept in gratitude and joy. She had wept when she 
quitted the spot, and she now wept on returning to it 
—she had been then resigned, and she was now thank- 
ful; but from how different a source did those tears 
proceed!—she had then raith in the promise, that she 
would not be forsaken, and she now saw that promise 
fulfilled. 

Her husband had been busily unloading his car; 
but he had frequently interrupted her by asking ifthe 
honey-suckle was yet in bloom?—if his favorite rose- 
tree still lived?—if the lilies had their blossoms? or 
some question of equal interest to him who asked, as 
to her who was questioned. 

Their dog must not be forgotten—their old dog, 
who had shared their adversity, and who now parti- 
cipated in their happiness. He marched with aslow 


and stately pace through each walk of the remember- » 


ed garden, as if he recognized an acquaintance in ev- 
ery shrub and flower; then went and capered round 
his master, and then went and lay panting at the cot- 

tage door. 
na few minutes, the whole family were seated in 
their little parlour, to which an air of comfort had al- 
ready been given.—A prayer was said, and a hymn 
was sung, and they took possession of their dwel- 

ling. 

BEAUTY. 
Beauty without the charms of wit and language, !s 
of no great force; and if it make any conquests, it 1s 


after the manner of those brave generals, who quick- 


ly subdue a province, but know not how to keep it: 
the empire of the fair is at least as much maintained 
by the charms of wit, as by those of the face. There 
are two sorts of graces that stand in need of one an- 
other, and mutually perform good offices to each 
other. Some insipid and ridiculous discourses would 
be extremely distasteful, if the beauty of the person 
did not lend to them I know not what charms to 
adorn them: and some beauties of the body would 
make no impression, if they did not borrow charms 
from the graces of the mind. These are assistances 
that are reciprocally given. But as the wit is most 
times the principal instrument in preserving the con- 
quest, and very frequently in making it, it may be 
asserted to be that which contributes most to the 
establishing the domanion of beauty.—Bayle. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TURKISH ECLOGUES NO. IV. 


Inscribed Respectfully to Dr. Henry. 


Persons—acHMET, HASSAN, SHARAN. 
Scene—On the Tigris. 


When evening’s rosy tints began to fade 

And giant shadows fengthen’d o’er the glade, 

Upon the golden breast of breezy May, 

Parent of sweets, two youthful shepherds lay. 
he flow’ring cinnamon, with vines o’erspread 

Embowr’d their pallet with its fragrant head; 

While swelling Nature strew’d upon the breeze 

Flow’rs for the field, and blossoms for the trees. 


With grass the vales, the hills with moss were crown’d, 


And Turkey’s loveliest landscape laugh’d around, 
When Achmet thus to gentle Hassan said, 
**Come hie we, shepherd, from the evening glade, 
The sun has set, the purpling veil of night 
Has half-conceal’d the landscape from the sight: 
Full soon the,moon, from Heaven’s high vault of blue, 
Shall sow the earth with peayly seeds of dew, 
And scatter amply from that sparkling grain, 
Bloom to the flow’rs, but ague to the swain. 

Drive on your flock to Achmet’s cottage close, 
There let our goats and fleecy lambs repose. 

The sweetest clover in the rack is found, 

Hay in the manger, fodder on the ground. 

Last night, you know, old Sharan to us gave 
Kind invitation to his sylvan cave; 

He promis’d us good wine, and coffee strong, 

A cup of sherbet and an honest song; 

For since Zamire has left this love-lorn breast, 
Wine, wine alone, can lull my soul to rest. 

Once, when her form lent magic to the grove, 

I quit the bowl for purer bliss in love. 

Mine was her every vow, her every charm,— 

I clasp’d the virgin with a bridal arm; 

A stranger came, enflam’d her plighted soul, 

And from my cot the lovely false one stole— 

But cease poor tongue to wake the woeful thought— 


Zamire, Zamire!—come swain to Sharan’s grot.” 
Hassan, 


**Shepherd, agreed—we’ll hie to Sharan’s cave, 
And sport till morning gild the glancing wave. 
A man he is, whose jovial soul was form’d 
By love and wine, by both alternate warm’d, 
Bounteous and true to Meschit and Divan, 
By Allah lov’d, and lov’d by every man. 
Care and old age had never pow’r to bow 
The merry arches of his rosy brow, 
Nor time’s strong plough to cut with baneful share - 
One sullen ridge, one gloomy furrow there. 
His hand is lavish, sportive is his soul 
Sweet be his song, and brimming be his bowl. 
Together hie we to old Sharan’s rock 
Together drive we on our drowsy flock.” 
The shepherds rose, and pressing o’er the field, 
With quicken’d step the evening meadows seal’d; 
Till having lodg’d the lowing herd, they sought 
The myrrh-crown’d hill of Sharan’s viny grot. 
_ A wicker gate on flowry hinges bung, 
spreading palms with vines luxuriant strung, 
‘hile they conceal’d the grotto from the glance, 
Stole round their souls in holy pure romance. 
The landscape, picturesque, the mystic trees, 
They fondly view’d—on hallow’d scenes like these 
The ling’ring stranger bends his pensive eye 
And lingers still to gaze, he knows not why. ~ 
Not long they me till, mellowing o’er the close, 
he vesper voice of Sharan’s flute arose. 
idst ever-blooming lawns, where musky May 
Perennial smiles, unconscious of decay; 
Vere daisies carmine, and the tall sun-flow’r 
Flosculous blooms--itself a golden bow’r; 
bhoohen vales of bergamot, where camphor grows, 
Around whose boughs steals blushingly the rose, 
The shepherds pass’d—unti] a rising spot 
Betray’d the entrance to the old man’s grot. 
They broach’d the flow’ry seal, and op’d the door, 
And caught old Sharan revelling on the floor. : 
A cushion green, with fresh-blown garlands flush’d, 
Where lilies bleach’d, and rich-red roses blush’d, 
Presented Sharan: when the good old man’ 
Stretch’d forth his hand, and, smiling, thus began. 


Sharan, 
** Welcome my swains to all these hills afford, 
A sylvan goblet, andasylvan board; 
Drink from a cup, more rich than gold, content, 
Feast from a table, grac’d with merriment, 
And parting say, old Sharan is a man 
In soul more happy than the Persian Khan— 
A Khan himself—his train, mirth, peace, and health; 
His subjects, cups, good cheer; his palace wealth; 
His realm, the Vineyard pays him annual rent; 
His throne, a cask; his treasury, content; 
And for a crown, around his temples twine 
The golden infants of the circling vine; 
For sce ptre, in his hand a goblet laughs 
Whence ever and anon the monarch quaffs. 
What potent Khana happier sceptre wields? 
What glorions Sultan reigns o’er happier fields?” 
The answering swains their flow’ry cushions plac’d 
Around the board, with richest fruitage grac’d. 
The red-cheek’d apple and the golden lime, 
The orange ripe, and cherry in its prime, 
The red-wav’d wine, and poppy’s luscious juice, 
The sherbet’s blush, and foam-bespangled spruce, 
With Persian honey-combs, and nuts long stor’d, 
And rich pine-apples, crown’d the fragrant board. 
The rosy Sharan revell’d with his guests, 
Till wine and sherbet chaf’d their joyous breasts. 
Each tongue grew flippant, every sense supine, 
Loud wax’d the laugh, and scarcer wax’d the wine; 
Till supper done, the shepherds, to prolong 
The blissful scene, demanded Sharan’s song. 
He pleaded—twas in vain—at length he broke 
In music’s golden measures as he spoke. 
What maid through Bagdat ranges wild? 
A shepherd girl, Benbangas lovely child, 
Why pale and phrensied doth she madly tear . 
Her golden sheaf of bright dishevell’d hair? 
Wedlock, and wedlock’s holier parent, love, 
Entwin’d her soul, her feelings interwove 
With him, whose form was dearer than her life 
With him, whose heart ador’d a blooming wife. 
First day she wore the envied name of bride, 
A kadi stole her from her lovers side— 
& heartless kadi the sweet virgin tore 
To Bagdat’s towns, from Zaffirs’ peaceful shore; 
But ere the night her sable pall had spread, 
And call’d fatigue to press the balmy bed; 
The base licentiate revell’d loud and long 
In all the luxuries of feast and song, 
And from a massy cup of silver fine 
Fill’d his hot veins with rich voluptuous wine. 
The maid perceiv’d his glittering dagger fall 
And swiftly rushing o’er the ringing hall, 
Sprung at the Steel, and with distracted start, 
Plung’d to the hilt the sparkler in his heart— 
Then to the streets the eget raver flew, 
Wan was her cheek, and wild her eye of blue; 
To every passenger a ring she show’d, 


And ever and anon she sweetly snng, 
Ali Benbanga,* Allah giffhung. 
‘¢ Tis she—she’s true” wild visaged Achmet cried, 
“The song I taught, the ring I gave my bride. 
Ill run to Bagdat.” 
‘** Better run to bed 
My wine was strong,” the langhing Sharan said. 
Achmet, 
‘* T swear tis she, the slander’d, sweet Zamire, 
Fair as her mother, faithful as her sire; 
Ill off to Bagdat, and lead a’er the plain 
The lovely wanderer to my cot again.” 
Sharan, 
*‘ Zamire she is, for oft I’ve heard the name 
Pronounced in pity by each Turkish dame, 
While ev’ry lover left his virgin’s side, 
And paused to gaze upon the shepherd’s bride.’’ 
Achmet arose, 
Achmet. 
- *¢ Good Sharan, fare thee well, 
Peace to thy soul, and plenty to thy cell.” 
Sharan. 
‘‘ Now by the blood that curvets thr ough my heart 
You shall not, swains, from Sharan’s grot depart. 
Partake with me the song, the cup, the feast, 
Till morning’s rosy hands unbar the east: 
Then Hassan, Achmet, Sharan, all shall go 
To busy town, with matin’s earliest glow; 
-We’ll lead the damsel to your cot in bliss 
And spend to-morrow’s joyous night like this.” 
On cushions of sweet marjoram reclin’d : 
The festive swains, till violet hesper shin’d; 
And all together left the mossy cave, 
When orient morning gilt the glancing wave. 


* The fair Benbanga, idol of my soul. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
“THE SILENT LYR=, 
Why silent is that tuneful lyre, 

_ That lyre of pure, chaste harmony? 
Why does the minstrel’s soul of fire, 
Refuse to pour upon its wire, 

One strain of welcome minstrelsy? = 4 


Where sapphires shone, and twinkling rubies glow’d; 


C. X. C. 


A 


i 


On ** Hudson’s banks” I heard the strain, 
And now where “ Schuylkill’s” waters roam, 

That lyre may sure be wak’d again, 

Nor breathe of “ exile,” “ absence,” “ pain,” 
(For then the minstrel sang of ** Home,”’) 


While fame a flowery wreath prepares, 
For bright, young brows, that silent lyre 
Should wake again its pensive airs, 
Must claim the wreath which genius wears, 
In strains of sweetness, truth, and fire. 


HARRIET. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object'is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


CHARACTERS, TRAITS, &c. 


Furioso is the most important person in the world, 
in his own opinion. He never opens his lips but to tell 
you of his virtues, his wisdom, his courage and his wit. 
If you contradict him he vociferates you into silence, or 
disgusts you with his ribaldry. He makes extravagant 
pretensions to all sorts of merit, because he possesses 
none, being stupid, ignorant, clownish, and cowardly; 
a knave in business, a bully among women, and a lick- 
spittle to those who look down on his contemptibility, 


i When you find a man who talks more of himself than 


any thing else, you may safely set him down as a being 
wholly destitute of genius or merit. 


The lust of notoriety is the vice of pretenders, who 
want genius to acquire true zenown. The genuine love 
of fame is a quiet, deep, and noiseless emotion, of which 
the possessor is so jealous that he takes every possible 
pains to conceal it; but men of notoriety-hunting are 
invariably mere mountebanks and charlatans. 


A beauty seldom possesses wit. She is satisfied to 
see her own face, and watch the impression it makes 
upon others. A male beauty ought to be put in pet- 
ticoats, for it is always effeminate and love-sick with 
itself, 


5 Nature has supplied the deficiency of fools with a 


ood opinion of themselves. Wise men are diffident; 
men of wit are nervous, men of genius are hnmble, and 
men of learning feel and avow their ignorance. 


The following is a pungent and deiicately managed 
sarcasm: 


ToE 


q drove from the dew-moistened breast of a rose 
’ The fly that attempted its nectar to sip, 
And I thought as I gazed on its delicate glow, 
‘That the bloom of its leaf was the blush of thy lip. 


In a moment of fancy [ prest on its leaf 
A kiss, like the one I bestowed upon thee, 
But alas, 1 soon felt, as its bloom met my lip, 
That the fly and the snail had enjoyed it like me. 


A HINT TO NEWSPAPER READERS-—In a country 
news-reom the following notice is written over the 
chimney;—“ gentlemen learning to spell are request- 
ed to use yesterday’s papers. 


THE POCKET BETTER THAN THE HEAD.—A barris- 
ter who was making a long oration for his client, hap- 
pening to forget himself in one of his references, 1! 
order to refresh his memory took Blackstone out of his 
pocket; when one of his colleagues, with a smile, re- 
marked, “that he had more law in his pocket than he 
had in his head.” 

A gentleman on horseback finding himself at a spo‘ 
where four roads met, asked a countryman, who was 
working on one of them, where it run to. Clodpole 
raising himself from his stooping posture, and scratcli- 
ing his head, replied with a grin, “I does’nt know 
where it rins to, Zur, but we finds it here every 
mornin.” 
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